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became Peter Strong, Roger of small stature became Roger Little or 
Roger Small, and black—haired William or blond Alfred became William 
Black or Alfred White. A few examples of names of this type are Long, 
Short, Hardy, Wise, Good, Gladman, Lover, and Youngman. 


A third class of family names, and perhaps the largest of all, 
is that comprising local surnames——names derived from and originally 
designating the place of residence of the bearer. Such names were 
employed in France at an early date and were introduced into England 
by the Normans, many of whom were known by the titles of their estates. 
The surnames adopted by the nobility were chiefly of this type, being 
used with the particles de, de la, or del (meaning "of" or "of the"). 
The Saxon equivalent was the word atte ("at the"), found in such names 
as John atte Brook, Edmund atte Lane, Godwin atte Brigg, and William 
atte Bourne. A vestige of this usage survives in the names Atwell, 
Atwood, and Atwater; in other cases the Norman de was substituted; and 
in still others, such as Wood, Briggs, and Lane, the particle was 
dropped. The surnames of some of the Pilgrim Fathers illustrate place 
designations. Winthrop, for instance, moans "of the friendly village"; 
Endicott, "an end cottage"; and Bradford, "a broad ford". The suf- 
fixes "ford", "ham", "ley", and "ton", denoting locality, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in such English names as Ashford, Bingham, Burley, 
and Norton. 





Commencing, about the time of Edward the Confessor a fourth class 
of surnames arose--nanes derived from occupation. The earliest of 
these seem to have been official names, such as Bishop, Mayor, Alder- 
man, Reeve, Sheriff, Chamberlain, Chancellor, Chaplain, Deacon, Lati- 
mer (interpreter), Marshall, Sumner (Summoner), and Parker (park-— 
keeper). Trade and craft names, although of the same general type, 
were a Slightly later development. Currier was a dresser of skins, 
Webster a weaver, Wainwright a wagonbuilder, and Baxter a baker. Such 
names as Smith, Taylor, Barber, Shepherd, Carter, Mason, and Miller 
are self-explanatory. 


Same ruune of feday which ocmem { 


to defy elascifieation or ex- 
planation are corruptions of ancient forms that have become disguised 
almost beyond recognition. For instance, Tioublefield was originally 
Tuherville, Wrinch was Renshaw, Diggles was Douglas, Sinnocks and 
Snooks were Sevenoaks, Barrowcliff and Berrvycloth were Barraclough, 
and Strawbridee was Stourbridge. Such corruptions of family names, 
resulting from ignorance of spelling, variations in pronunciation, or 
merely from the preference of the bearer, tend to baffle both tha pen- 
ealogist and the etymologist. Shakespeare's name is found in some 
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twenty-seven different forms, and the majority of English and Anglo- 


